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TO GET at the inside facts about 
canned food products and to get these 
facts out to consumers, the Consumer 
Conference of Greater Cincinnati re- 
cently persuaded the Mayor of that city 
to declare February 28 Canned Food 
Day. 

In preparation for the celebration 
the Conference tested 12 different 
brands of canned food products by the 
same methods Government food grad- 
ers use. The five most widely sold 
canned fruits, the five most widely sold 
canned vegetables, canned salmon, and 
canned grape juice were subjected to a 
detailed examination by a committee 
which consisted of the supervisor of 
the high school lunch rooms in the 
city, the buyer of foods for the City 
Hospital, a chain-store food analyst, 
the food buyer for a local wholesale 
grocer, and the chairman of the lunch- 
room committee in one of the city’s 
public schools. 

Sample cans were supplied free by 
chain stores and wholesale grocers with 
the understanding that the results of 
the tests would be made public. Strip- 
ping the labels from the cans, the com- 
mittee applied to each of the fruits 
and vegetables yardsticks of quality and 
quantity such as are used by the official 
graders in the U. S. Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics. After determining 
the quality and quantity rating of each 
product, the committee checked this 
against the Cincinnati cash and carry 


price of each can. Results showed that 
price often has little relation to quality. 

At an all-day meeting staged by the 
Consumer Conference the findings of 
the can testers were made public with 
brand names in mimeographed leaflets 
which sold for 10 cents. Huge charts 
illustrating the results were exhibited 
behind a counter on which were dis- 
played all the foods tested. 

Five authoritative speakers on canned 
foods appeared on the program of this 
all-day conference. An Ohio State 
University Professor of Rural Econom- 
ics hammered home the helplessness of 
consumers when they go out to buy 
canned foods. Consumers, he stated, 
are not only confused by the meaning- 
lessness of most labels; they are also 
confused by deceptive can sizes. The 
standard No. 2 can contains 1 pound 
414, ounces. It’s a smart consumer 
who has a sharp enough eye to spot 
the difference between this can and va- 
rious others that differ from it by only 
2, 3, or 4 ounces. There are 257 
different sized cans on the market to- 
day, the Professor claimed, and an 
ordinary canner’s catalog lists 57 differ- 
ent sizes. To bring order out of this 
chaotic state of affairs the speaker 
urged standardization of can sizes. 

Speaker No. 2, a lecturer on Mar- 
keting at the University of Cincinnati, 
described a study which attempted to 
determine what consumers expected of 
labels. Three kinds of consumers were 


interviewed: random consumers 
reached in a house-to-house survey; 
mothers of university students; and 
home economics teachers. Of these 
three groups only home economics 
teachers thought that quality informa- 
tion on labels was of first importance. 
The study, said the speaker, showed 
that consumers don’t even know what 
kind of information labels should carry 
to give them the information they need 
to buy most intelligently. More educa- 
tion is needed. 

Canada has a law which cuts out 
much unfair competition among can- 
ners, wholesalers, and retailers, and at 
the same time assures consumers that 
they will get accurate, reliable buying 
information, an expert in merchandis 
ing for a chain-store company said. 
This law, which requires grade label- 
ing on canned foods, has the approval 
of canner, retailer, and consumer. The 
chain-store company for which the 
speaker works has stores in Canada and 
it finds the law very satisfactory. (On 
page 7 we tell more about Canada’s 
grading system.) 

While not required to do so by law, 


this same company sells canned fruits | 


and vegetables in the United States 
with grade designations on the labels. 
Interestingly, the speaker noted that 
Grade C products are best sellers. 

While a storm and an epidemic of 
colds and the flu in Cincinnati kept 
attendance down at the Canned Food 
Day Conference, its sponsors never- 
theless rated the day a success. The 
continuing program of the Cincinnati 
Consumer Conference now calls for a 
campaign to obtain quality identifica- 
tion for coal and meat. As the result 
of its educational work on graded 
meats, the Conference has been notified 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics that Cincinnati is now the seventh 
city in the country in the amount of 
graded meat sold. A year ago not a 
pound of graded meat was sold in 
Cincinnati. 


OUR THANKS for photographs in 
this issue go to the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration for the genial, overalled 
farmer on the front cover; to the Cana- 
dian Department of Trade and Com- 
merce for Canadian scenes. 
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OVERALLS are go-to-work clothes. For 
some people, they are 
clothes, too. 


go-to-meeting 
Over-all information about 
overalls should include the weight of the 
fabric, the thread count, and the work- 
Where labels don’t tell, a 
careful examination of the garment will. 


manship. 


Stretching Your Overall Dollars 


In buying work clothes, most purchasers cannot afford to 
guess wrong on quality. Government specifications for 
overalls help to guide consumers to their money’s worth 


TO PEOPLE who don’t blink an eye 
at paying $2.20 or $3.30 for theater 
tickets, a dollar or two may be only 
taxi fare home. But in the third of 
America where incomes amount to less 
than 55 cents a day per person, $1 and 
$2 bills look as large as legacies. 

Dollar bills have to work overtime 
for the families there. They must work 
hard in all of the departments of these 
families’ budgets, but perhaps the bur- 
den laid on a dollar is heaviest when 
it is sent out to buy clothes. 

For the men in these families about 
all the family dollars can bring back 
are overalls. 

Just why they don’t run to the hats, 
shirts, shoes, and suits luckier Ameri- 
cans can afford is best indicated by the 
statistical tables compiled by the Bu- 
reau of Home Economics in its analy- 
sis of consumer purchases. 


Among 1,255 families of white 
farm operators in Georgia and Missis- 
sippi, not one of whom received relief 
during 1935-36, 300 families spent an 
average of $60 for clothing for the en- 
tire year to clothe the whole family; 
168 families spent an average of only 
$38 on clothing during the year; and 
8 families, with incomes of less than 
$250, spent an average of $41. 

In the same States, 511 families of 
Negro farm operators listed their ex- 





penditures during the same year. The 
total clothing expenditures for the 
members of 31 of these families aver- 
aged $19 for the entire year; in 177 
families the average came to $33; and 
in 149 of these families the average 
clothing expenditure for the year was 
$56. 

Among 482 families of white share- 
croppers, 15 dressed themselves on an 
average of $26 a year; 187 spent some 
$40 on their wardrobes; and 203 had 
clothing budgets which came to $59. 
Divide these amounts among all the 
members of a family and it is obvious 
that few of them can afford any fancy 
clothes. 

Then these statistics have another 
meaning. They mean that a dollar 
misspent is something done without, 
and tuat a dollar well spent may mean 
pennies saved for other necessities. 
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Say a family has a dollar to spend on 
When it goes to town to 
buy, it finds very little variety in qual- 
ity from which to choose. But sup- 
pose this family should pool its overall 
money with that of other families in 
the neighborhood so they could all 
send their dollars marching to town to 
buy a dozen or 2 dozen overalls at one 
Then there could be sizable 
savings, because group buying makes 
possible lower costs to retailers. Be- 
sides the families’ chances of specifying 
the quality of product would be greatly 
increased, 


overalls. 


time. 


NOW SUPPOSE a group of families 
does decide to buy overalls a dozen at 
a time, the next trick in getting maxi- 
mum values is to know materials and 
the way each kind of material meas- 
ures up to the job expected of it. 

Overalls should not shrink, they 
should last a long time, and make a 
person look fairly presentable. To get 
all these qualities in one pair of over- 
alls families should select their overall 
cloth carefully. Ordinarily they will 
have a choice between four kinds of 
cloth—denim, twill, covert, and drill. 
Of these four, they are most likely to 
be offered a pair of denim overalls. 

Denim is the familiar blue cloth (it 
also comes in brown) which is striped 
on the underside with white threads. 
More than 300 million yards of this 
cloth are made into overalls annually. 
Its popularity comes from the fact that 
it is cheap, strong, durable, and at the 
same time available in a number of 
weights. 


WHEN THE FEDERAL Government 
needs overalls, ordinarily it doesn’t buy 
them, but makes them itself. To make 
them, the Government buys a lot of 
denim on the basis of specifications. 
There are specifications for two kinds 
of denim: shrunk, and unshrunk. 
Since it is almost a waste of money for 
the consumer to buy unshrunk denim 
when guaranteed preshrunk denim can 
be purchased, the specifications for the 
unshrunk kind may be skipped. 
Preshrunk denim, under 
specifications, must come in one of 
four weight classes. Book lovers who 
browse through mail-order catalogs 


Federal 


will recognize the classes at once. 
First there is the 2.20 weight. That 
means 2.20 yards of the cloth, 28 
inches wide, must weigh not less than 
a pound. 
be at least 61 threads per inch in the 
warp. In plain English this means 


In this weight there must 


that there must be at least 61 length- ° 


wise threads in every inch of the cloth. 
Running the other way, there must be 
at least 39 threads per inch. This 
makes the cloth a lot stronger in the 
length than in the width, and this is 
revealed in the next requirement. The 
cloth must stand up under a minimum 
lengthwise strain of 145 pounds and 
a minimum crosswise strain of 58 
pounds. 

Besides the 2.20 weight, there are 
denims in the 28-inch width which 
come 2.00 yards to the pound, 1.85 
yards to the pound, and 1.60 yards to 
the pound. Heavier, these cloths are 
also stronger and more expensive. 
But the 2.20 weight is strong enough 
for farm work and work around the 
house. (Overalls and denim trousers 
make excellent cheap garments to 
change into for city people who work 
around the house and the yard.) 
Denim overalls, however, in weights 
lighter than 2.20 or with thread counts 
and breaking strengths less than those 
required in the Government specifica- 
tions become hardly more than cos- 
tumes for a pastoral idyll. 

It is possible, if you insist on it, to 
get overalls made of denim that is 
stronger across the cloth than is re- 
quired in Government specifications. 
To get overalls made of such cloth ask 
for denim overalls with a count of 
more than 39 threads in the piling 
(width). 


BLUE DENIM has a few drawbacks 
for general use. 
warm climates it is sometimes unsuit- 
able, particularly for work under a 
scorching sun. Woven from heavy 
coarse yarns, it is permeable to oil and 
grease. 

Other cloths are available for over- 
alls. Twills are made of harder finer 
yarns than is denim. They are more 
resistant to friction and rubbing strain 
and less likely to let dust, oil, and 
grease seep through. A good sample 


It is heavy, and in 


of this cloth after it is dyed and fin- 
ished will have a weight of 2.30 yards 
to the pound in cloth 3114 inches 
wide. 
95 threads to the inch in the warp, 
and 54 threads per inch in the filling. 
It will have a breaking strength of 145 
pounds in the warp, and 97.9 pounds 
in the filling. That is, it will take a 
load of that many pounds to break it 
on a machine designed to test fabric 
strength. 

Covert cloth, a kind of salt and pep- 
per affair, for which there is no Fed- 
eral specification, is a dressy overall 
fabric like twill, with about the same 
qualities. Both covert and twill are 
used not only for regular overalls but 
also for what are known as semi-dress 
trousers, that is work trousers which 
can be made to do for a stroll on holi- 
days too. They are also used as uni- 
forms for gas-station employees, laun- 
dry-wagon drivers, milkmen, bus driv- 
ers, and State police. 

Soldiers in the Army, when they 
aren't on dress parade, sometimes wear 
overalls made of drill. When bought 
by the Federal Government, drill comes 
in one of four weights—2.50 yards to 
the pound, 2.85 yards to the pound, 
3.00 yards to the pound, and 3.25 yards 
to the pound. The heaviest of the 
drills—2.50 yards per pound—has 72 
threads per inch and a tensile strength 
of 114 pounds in the warp; 60 threads 
per inch and a tensile strength of 80 
pounds in the filling. 


It will contain approximately 


THESE, THEN, are the cloths: Denim 
in blue or brown for low cost and all- 
around serviceability ; twill, covert, and 
drill for more tightly woven, slightly 
more expensive, dressier fabrics. 

“Dyed in the wool” has a colorfast 
meaning that is not ordinarily attached 
to cotton, though there are colorfast 
dyes available. The best the Federal 
Government requires of cotton in its 
specifications is ‘‘good’’ fastness to 
light, “‘good”’ fastness to water, “fair” 
to laundering, and “fair” to rubbing. 
This means that no matter how bright 
blue or golden brown a pair of overalls 
starts out in life, it is usually only a 
matter of time before the wan faded 
look sets in. 

This does not mean that there is no 
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The Federal Gov- 
ernment specifies indigo dyes in its 
blue denim. Sulphur dyes, used occa- 
sionally as alternates for indigo in 
overall fabrics, are less likely to hold 
their color. 


difference in dyes. 


THE GOVERNMENT depends upon 
tests to determine the fastnesss of a 
color. But consumers can’t make their 
own test. There is no test by finger or 
eye they can use for colorfastness in 
overalls. But they can ask for a color- 
fast guarantee. 

Nor can consumers tell by fingering 
whether a fabric is preshrunk. But the 


PUTTING them to the tests of sun, soap, and stretch, the National 
Bureau of Standards examines overall fabrics to see how they will 
hold up under every-day wear, tear, and wash. This machine deter- 
mines the breaking strength and resistance to wear of overall 
fabrics. The giant sun lamp throws a scientific glare on the fastness 
of the fabric to light. The jars test fastness of color to laundering. 


Federal Government insists that the 
fabric it buys as preshrunk shall not 
shrink more than 1 percent in use and 
laundering, there is no reason why 
consumers cannot get the same guar- 
antee, 

To get fabrics without shrinkage 
problems, consumers must ask for a 
guarantee on the label. Then when 
shrinkage is guaranteed at all, the guar- 
antee will follow Federal Trade Com- 
mission shrinkage rules. Briefly, these 
require that the “shrunk” or “pre- 
shrunk” label state the exact percent- 
age beyond which the garment is guar- 
anteed not to shrink. 


Until recently no processes which 
could take most of the shrinkage out 
of a fabric had been developed, and 
overall manufacturers had to allow for 
shrinkage. They did this by making 
the overalls in extra full sizes and by 
making the trousers perhaps a fourth 
again as long as the size required. 
While the garment was shrinking, 
overall wearers turned up the trouser 
lengths into 12-inch cuffs. 

Now that overalls do come in shrink- 
proof fabrics, the trouser lengths are 
still made overlong—a tribute to the 
power of tradition. People have al- 


[Concluded on page 18} 
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When Foods and Drugs Go Traveling 


Canada, too, has laws protecting consumers which Amer- 
ican products traveling to that country must observe 


VISITING in Canada, is the legend 
on the sticker American tourists paste 
to their windshields when they go vis- 
iting our northern neighbors. 

But American products as well as 
tourists go visiting in Canada. And 
as one might expect, while visiting 
they put on company manners. 

Every can, for example, of the thou- 
sands of dollars’ worth of canned fruits 
and vegetables which were canned and 
labeled in the United States and ex- 
ported to Canada for sale in 1937 car- 
ried quality grade designations. They 
had to, for Canada has a grade label 
law which requires all canned fruits 
and vegetables, honey, maple syrup, 
maple sugar, eggs, fresh fruits, and 
fresh vegetables to indicate their qual- 
ity on their labels. 

Thus American manufacturers can- 
ning beans for sale in the United States 
and Canada use two sets of labels. 
The American label gives the brand 
name, the net weight, the name of the 
commodity, and the name and address 
of the packer. The Canadian label, in 
addition, indicates whether the beans 
are Fancy, Choice, Standard, or Sub- 
standard. 


UNIVERSAL USE of grade labels for 
canned fruits and vegetables in the 
United States, some canners have said, 
is impractical. But some American 
canners when they sell their products 
in Canada with commendable practi- 
cality indicate quality on the can labels 
in letters no less than 3% of an inch 
in height for most cans, and in letters 
no less than 14 inch high for cans of 
10 ounces and under. 

“Fancy” is printed on canned fruits 
and vegetables that are as nearly per- 
fect as possible. 

“Choice” is printed on the labels of 
cans containing food of the next high- 


est quality, foods which score very high 
in flavor, but which are irregular in 
size or shape. 

“Standard” is imprinted on labels to 
indicate that the food is of good qual- 
ity and good maturity but not so hand- 
some in appearance. 

“Substandard” is the quality desig- 
nation reserved for foods packed from 
clean, sound fruits and vegetables 
which are not uniform in maturity, 
color, or size. 


AMERICAN EXPORTERS of canned 
fruits and vegetables observe other 
Canadian practices which are not re- 
quired in the United States. For ex- 
ample, they submit all labels for use on 
canned fruits and vegetables sold in 
Canada to the Canadian Government 
for approval before they use them. In 
the United States this is required only 
of labels on canned meats and meat 
products. 

Container standardization under the 
Canadian law, while allowing the man- 
ufacturers reasonable time for exhaus- 
tion of stocks of cans and labels, is 
squeezing the list of approved sizes 
down to nine shelf sizes, with still 
fewer in mind, Jams, jellies, and mar- 
malades are packed in only six shelf 
sizes, 3 oz. (individual), 1/4, lb., 34, Ib., 
1 lb., 2 lb, and 4-lb. pails. These 
regulations which are designed to pro- 
tect consumers from optical illusions 
assure them that a can contains as much 
as it seems to contain. For the same 
reason the Canadian law forbids the 
use of packages that are deceptive in 
design, construction, or fill. 

Some American canners, besides 
canning products in the United States 
and shipping them to Canada for sale, 
also maintain canneries within Canada. 
For them, and for all other Canadian 
food processors, there is another pro- 


vision in the Canadian food and drug 
law which is of interest to American 
consumers. 


THE CANADIAN LAW requires the 
licensing of all canned food establish- 
ments if any part of their product is to 
be marketed interprovincially (Can- 
ada’s word for our interstate com- 
merce) or exported, and makes their 
entire output subject to inspection. In 
the United States this is required only 
in the case of meat and meat products 
sold in interstate commerce, except 
when emergency situations arise in the 
case of other foods sold across State 
lines. Packers of poultry and poultry 
products, fish and shell fish in the 
United States in addition may obtain 
this kind of complete sanitary inspec- 
tion if they ask for it. 

The result of the Canadian law is 
to give to Canadian consumers a guar- 
antee of wholesomeness covering all 
canned food products. The Canadian 
law ironclads its precautions by licens- 
ing all factories producing meat and 
canned foods in the Dominion for in- 
terprovincial trade. Firms which vio- 
late the provisions of the food law or 
which do not come up to the standards 
set for them have their licenses lifted 
and that puts them out of business. 

American drugs, too, go north to 
find their way into Canadian medicine 


chests. Naturally they must also con- 
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CANADIANS are no smarter than Americans, but they do know 
what they are getting when they buy canned foods. Canadian law 


requires grade labeling on canned foods. 


Here are the grades: 


“Fancy,” “Choice,” “Standard,” and “Second.” You not only get the 


quality you ask for but you can compare prices intelligently, too. 


form to Canada’s food and drug laws. 
Substantially these laws are similar to 
ours. Adulteration and misbranding 
have approximately the same legal defi- 
nitions in Canada that they have in the 
United States. 


THE THREE MAIN defenses of Ca- 
nadian consumers against adulterated 
and misbranded drugs, while similar to 
the American laws in effect, are differ- 
ent in method. Substantially, however, 
the same abuses are policed. 

The first defense forbids any manu- 
facturer or dealer in drugs to offer his 
product as a treatment for any of a long 
list of diseases, disorders, or abnormal 
physical states. This list includes alco- 
holism, appendicitis, Bright’s Disease, 
cancer, diabetes, gallstones, heart dis- 


ease, high blood pressure, obesity, rup- 
ture, sexual impotence, tuberculosis, 
tumors, and venereal diseases. 

The second defense 
guards around the manufacture of four 
groups of highly important drugs. 
These include any animal or vegetable 
preparation for which the medical pro- 
fession has established biological tests. 
Animal gland preparations such as 
thyroid come under this rule. So do 
biological preparations like serums, 
viruses, vaccines, and toxins. 
certain other drugs which are adminis- 
tered by injection are also included. 
This class has reference to such drugs 
as arsenical preparations. 

Called Schedule B drugs under the 
law, they must meet the special stand- 
ards which the government is empow- 


throws up 


Finally, 


CANADIAN LAW permits Canadian food and 
drug officials to institute continuous inspection 
of foods in 


canned food factories. In the 


United States this inspection system is required 
only for meat sold in interstate commerce. 
Here researchers in the Canadian equivalent of 
the Food and Drug Administration are check- 
ing the quality of Canadian canned foods. 


ered to prescribe. As in the United 
States, methods may also be prescribed 
to test them. Factories manufacturing 
some of these drugs are licensed The 
premises where they are made are ex- 
amined, the equipment used in manu- 
facturing them is inspected, and the 
technical qualifications of the men who 
make them undergo government scru- 
tiny. Finally the government may re- 
quire every batch of these drugs to be 
submitted to the Department of Health 
for approval before they can be sold. 

The third defense applies to pro- 
prietary or patent medicines for which 
exceptions are made in Canada that 
are not made in the United States. 
Under the new Food, Drug and Cos- 
metic Act all drug formulas must be 
printed on the labels here, while in 
Canada they may be kept secret. So 
this won’t lead to abuses Canada has a” 
special law applying to patent medi- 
cines. Formulas for these preparations 
must be registered under the Proprie- 
tary or Patent Medicine Act with the 
Minister of Pensions and National 
Health before they may be sold. 

Along with the formula, which is 
kept confidential, the manufacturer or 
distributor of a patent medicine, or his 
agent, must also submit a detailed out- 
line of the recommendations intended 
to be made for his preparation. If the 
proposed claims are considered to be 
exaggerated, misleading, or false, no 
license to sell is granted. 


MOST OF THE POTENT drugs usu- 
ally found in the formulae of prepared 
medicines have been listed in a sched- 
ule to this Act, and the dosages fixed 
by a Medical Advisory Board at quan- 
tities believed to be well within the 
limits of safety. If dosages of recom- 
mended amounts are exceeded the 
preparation is put on a banned list. 
Certain drugs and narcotics may not be 
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contained in a patent medicine at all. 
Exaggerated claims on labels or in 
advertisements are forbidden. These 
provisions are paralleled by require- 
ments under the Food and Drugs Act 
which cover preparations whose com- 
position is not a trade secret and which 
list their ingredients on their labels. 

One class of commodities is immune 
from the controls to which it is subject 
in the United States. 
cosmetic law. 

So far as foods and certain classes 
of drugs are concerned, the laws per- 
mitting continuous inspection of the 
processing and packing frequently fa- 
cilitate enforcement. When products 
do not come up to standard they need 
only be condemned in the factories. 
Backing up this power is the section of 
the law which permits the government 
to withdraw the license of any manu- 
facturer who fails to meet legal stand- 
ards. 


Canada has no 


SUBSTANDARD MEAT and canned 
food products which break loose and 
get out into commerce can be halted by 
the attachment of what is known as a 
“Held” tag to them. By attaching this 
tag, the Canadian inspector puts the 
suspected commodity into quarantine, 
where it stays until samples of it can 
be submitted to government labora- 
tories for testing. If, after testing, it is 
discovered that suspicion is unjustified, 
the product can go on its way. If the 
suspicion proves right, the product is 
condemned. As in the United States, 
there are provisions for penalties where 
food and drug laws are violated. 

This briefly is the etiquette of foods 
and drugs in Canada, which many 
American foods and drugs find no dif- 
ficulty in observing. Sighing, one 
might ask, if canned foods, to take one 
example, can wear grade labels so po- 
litely in Canada, why can’t they behave 
as well at home ? 


“Men have suffered more from the 
silence of those who know the truth 
than they have suffered from the delib- 
erate infliction of wrong upon them. 
That kind of timidity is a betrayal more 
final than any other.” 

HAROLD LAskI, Economist. 


Canada Has One, Too 


THE U. S. Department of Agriculture 
is not the only national department of 
government with a consumer counsel. 
There’s a Consumer Service in the Ca- 
nadian Department of Agriculture. 
Like its American prototype, this Ca- 
nadian office counsels consumers on 
their buying problems. 

In a recent Dominion-wide broad- 
cast, the chief of this Consumer Service 
gave this brief history behind canning: 

“Napoleon very aptly commented 
that an army marches on its stomach. 
He badly needed some method of pre- 
serving food for his soldiers and sail- 
ors. He offered 12,000 francs to any 
Frenchman who could solve this prob- 
lem. In 1809 Nicholas Appert suc- 
ceeded in preserving food by cooking 
and packing it in glass bottles with 
tightly driven corks. These bottles 
were, of course, breakable and also 
heavy, so, toa large extent, were use- 
less for what he wanted them. Years 
later another Frenchman, Peter Du- 


rand, obtained a permit for making a 
tin-plated cannister for packing food 
products. When later Thomas Ken- 
neth applied for a patent for these tin 
cans in the United States it was not 
granted, as the authorities considered it 
a joke. In 1860, however, the manu- 
facture by hand of tin cans began in 
the United States. In 1878, the first 
Canadian canning factory was estab- 
lished at Grimsby, Ontario. In 1900 
the total value of the canning factory 
output was quoted at $825,000. In 
1937 these factories had a production 
valued at $38,489,114. It is apparent, 
therefore, that canned foods take an 
important place in Canadian trade. 
“Until 1918 the labels on cans gave 
little or no indication of the quality of 
the contents and often statements on 
the label were misleading. .. The 
consumer needs a dependable means of 
identifying the product before buying. 
And the Canadian buyer has that as- 
surance provided by Canadian pure 
food laws and grade regulations. All 
that is necessary is to read the label.” 


CANADIANS through their Parliament in Ottawa require 
the sellers of patent medicines to submit their claims to the 
Food and Drug Administration before they can be adver- 
tised. And no drugs may be advertised as remedies for a 
long list of diseases which includes tuberculosis and cancer. 
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WHEN the pink boll- 
worm gets loose it can 
do to a cotton. crop 
what a moth does to a 
winter coat. Here State 
troopers are enforcing 
quarantine measures to 
prevent the bollworm 
from traveling. 


Stop Signs in Trade 





Quarantines which protect growers and consumers against the spread of 
plant and animal diseases, sometimes also bar the way to legitimate 


trade. 


How to keep out the pests but to keep trade flowing in and 


out of States is a problem for producers and consumers to solve* 


FLASH. ‘Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try, Washington, D. C. Foot and 
Mouth infection discovered in dairy 
herd, West Berkeley, California. Wire 
instructions.” 

FLASH. “California Station, Bureau 
of Animal Industry. Secretary of Ag- 
riculture has placed Alameda, Contra 
Costa, and Solano counties under quar- 
antine. Enforce immediately. Addi- 
tional staff on way.” 

“Sorry, buddy, this farm under 
quarantine. We'll have to examine 
your livestock.” 

“Over to the side of the road, Mis- 
ter; quarantine here. Foot and mouth 
disease.” 

“We'll have to destroy this herd. 


*Second of a series on ‘'Barriers to Internal 
Trade in Farm Products,’’ A special report to the 
Secretary of Agriculture by the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics. A few free copies of the 
original report may be had by addressing that 
Bureau, U. S$. Department of Agriculiure, Wash 
ington, D. C. First article in the present series 
appeared in our March 13, 1939, issue. 


Don’t you worry though, you get paid 
for the stock condemned. Just fill out 
these forms. Okay, fellows, start dig- 
ging trenches.” 

“All right there. 
over those carcasses.” 

“We're doing this to save your busi- 
ness, Mister. We can’t afford to let 
foot and mouth disease get loose.” 
FLASH. “Secretary of Agriculture. 
Foot and mouth outbreak completely 
suppressed. Quarantine being lifted.” 

On February 17, 1924, a veterinarian 
discovered foot and mouth disease in 
a herd of six dairy cattle near Oak- 
land, California. Before the disease 
was finally stamped out nearly 2 years 
later 110 thousand 
slaughtered, buried in trenches, and 
covered over with quicklime. Inspec- 
tors in the mountains slaughtered 22 
thousand deer that had picked up the 
infection. Some old buildings were 
burned to the ground. Thousands of 


Pour quicklime 


animals were 


trucks and other vehicles, milk cans, 
stockyards, feed yards, manure piles, 
garments, tools, and freight cars were 
disinfected. 

Farm by farm, State and Federal in- 
spectors went over the affected counties 
destroying infected cattle, sheep, goats, 
and swine, sterilizing every possible 
source of contagion. 

Trade, railroad traffic, every normal 
intercourse between the affected coun- 
ties and in some cases between the en- 
tire State of California and the rest of 
the world was interrupted or affected. 

But foot and mouth disease was met 
and defeated. It did not get a foot- 
hold in the United States. What 
would have happened had the disease 
won the fight can be seen by looking at 
a country where the fight was not won 
so decisively. In Switzerland in 1920 
and 1921 foot and mouth disease did 
get a foothold and 70 million dollars’ 
worth of cattle was lost in a country 
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that has only a 50th of the cattle popu- 


lation of the United States. In some 
sections of Europe where the disease 
raged during these years as many as 
50 percent of the adult cattle died. 

It’s no wonder, then, that livestock 
raisers are afraid of foot and mouth 
disease. They know that if it ever 
does get a foothold their livelihoods 
will be swept away. 

Foot and mouth disease is not the 
only disease they fear. There is the 
cattle tick fever; dourine, which at- 
tacks horses; hog cholera, which at- 
tacks hogs; and glanders, which 
attacks horses; tuberculosis, anthrax, 
scabies—all of them plagues which 
may cause heavy losses to producers. 


PLANTS as well as animals have dis- 
eases which must be fought vigorously. 
The Mediterranean fruit fly threatened 
the citrus fruit industry in Florida. 
The Mexican fruit fly is the enemy 
right now of mobilized State and Fed- 
eral forces in a fight for the citrus fruit 
industry in the Rio Grande Valley. 
The citrus canker still has a base of op- 
erations in Louisiana and Texas. The 
fight against the gypsy moth has set- 
tled down into siege warfare with most 
measures directed today toward te- 
stricting this pest’s activities to a small 
area in the Northeast. 





There are many hundreds of insect 
pests and plant diseases which do not 
occur in the United States or are not 
widely distributed that constantly 
threaten to ravage farm production in 
entire States. The insect pests already 
here do 3 billion dollars’ worth of 
damage each year and plant diseases 
cause similar large losses. 

When plant and animal diseases get 
loose they can be as destructive as 
floods, or hurricanes, or earthquakes. 
Front line duty against plant and 
animal diseases takes many forms: 
quarantines, the destruction of in- 
fected plants, the slaughter of infected 
animals, inspection of shipments in 
interstate and intrastate commerce, in- 
spection of parcel post packages con- 
taining plants and seeds, the mainte- 
nance of sheep dipping facilities, sci- 
entific investigation in laboratories 
throughout the country, and the pas- 
sage of laws. 


A LAW—one stickler on logic said— 
is just a collection of more or less 
meaningless words. At its very best, 
all a law can do is to authorize some- 
one to do something. Whatever stick- 
lers for logic may think, rank and file 
city people, rank and file farmers, 
rank and file anybodies have a lot of 
faith in laws. When something comes 


CATTLE passing from State to State li 


must usually be accompanied by health 


certificates. These passport regulations 


prevent the spread of animal diseases. 


up the first thing they think of is, 
“There ought to be a law.” 

That’s the situation in the fight 
against plant and animal diseases. 
Every time farmers in a particular 
State are threatened by a plant or ani- 
mal disease the first thing they go after 
and get is a law. But what happens is 
that as the States get around to passing 
laws each one tackles the problem in its 
own special way. 


THEN SOMETHING else happens. 
Laws passed to protect farmers (and 
everyone else, too, since such laws are 
insurance on the source of everybody’s 
food supplies) sometimes interfere 
with the shipment of farm products 
between the States. Quarantines de- 
signed to protect plants or animals 
against diseases sometimes overtake 
unoffending products. Measures 
passed to strengthen the fight against 
disease sometimes hit innocent by- 
standers—farmers and dealers across 
the State lines. Occasionally laws that 
have been passed ostensibly to protect 
farmers against plant and animal dis- 
eases actually read and are enforced as 
if they were meant to keep out com- 
peting farm products. 

Says the Special Report to the 
Secretary of Agriculture, Barriers to 
Internal Trade in Farm Products: 
“Because of their direct and often 
drastic effect upon trade, quarantines 
can do great harm. . . On the other 
hand, quarantines can prevent, and 
have prevented enormous losses to 
American agriculture. On the 
whole the good effects by far outweigh 
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quarantines are beneficial. 

“There is no thought, therefore, of 
condemning quarantines as a whole 
.. . But it has seemed important 
to call attention to ways in which 
some quarantines hamper unneces- 
sarily the movement of agricultural 
products. . .” 

During the foot and mouth disease 
outbreak in California a quarantine 
was essential, and as events turned out, 
effective. In its application, however, 
overzealous persons sometimes made 
the quarantine unduly harsh. 

Clay pigeons, for example, destined 
for a sporting goods shop were refused 
clearance at a State terminal. When 
someone explained that clay pigeons 
weren't the feather and flesh variety, 
they were still refused acceptance on 
the ground that, anyway, they were 
packed in unsterilized straw. 

Another State during an outbreak of 
animal disease required that freight 
cars hauling cement from a point 500 
miles from the affected counties be 
sterilized. 


HYSTERIA might account for unrea- 
sonable actions during the course of an 


QUARANTINES are necessary protections. 
them arise when they vary unnecessarily between States. 
gether there are 207 plant quarantines affecting 52 pests. 


epidemic, and, of course, the stake 
farmers have in their farms may ac- 
count for the harsh provisions of some 
But think of the railroad 
that couldn’t live up to the regulations 
of one State without violating the pro- 
visions of another State. 

Describing a situation which arose 
as the result of widely differing laws 
which were passed in an attempt to 
control Bang’s disease among cattle, 
the Special Report to the Secretary of 
Agriculture quotes one harassed State 
veterinary officer. 

“In our tests of Bang’s disease we 
follow the procedure outlined by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture very 
carefully, but we find that the regula- 
tions (of a neighboring State) are very 
different and consequently the move- 
ment of cattle from (our) State into 
(the neighboring) State to all practical 
purposes has been prohibited.” 

Plant quarantines, despite the fact 
that they are slowly approaching stand- 
ardization as the result of cooperative 
efforts between State and Federal offi- 
cials, are even more complicated. 

All 48 States have some kind of in- 
spection requirement for nursery stock, 
plants, and seeds which are shipped into 


State laws. 


Complaints against 
Alto- 
Most of 


them differ in their details, which makes trade between States un- 
necessarily complicated. 


Uniform regulations would remedy this. 





them. No 2 of the 48 States have the 
same requirements and 12 States have 
some specific requirement which is un- 
like the requirements of any other State. 

Altogether there are 41 States having 
quarantines on some plant products. 
They apply to 52 pests; that is 30 in- 
sects and 22 diseases. They add up to 
a total of 207 different quarantines. 


TAKE, for example, the quarantines 
which are directed at controlling the 
There are 27 of them, 
of which only 8 are uniform. Theo- 
retically they should be directed only at 
areas where the alfalfa weevil exists. 
One might reasonably believe that 
these areas could be determined with a 
fair degree of accuracy. Yet 17 States 
quarantine totally different areas. Al- 
falfa products which can enter one of 
the 17 States can’t enter some of the 
other 16 States. One might think that 
it would be possible to determine just 
what products carry the alfalfa weevil. 
But here, too, some States have admit- 
ted certain articles from infected areas 
while barring articles admitted by other 
States. Alfalfa meal from an infected 
area is admitted in some States which 
have quarantines and is barred by other 
States. So is used machinery from the 
affected areas, and household goods. 

The Colorado potato beetle has also 
provoked confusion among States. In 
all, 7 States have quarantines directed 
at the Colorado potato beetle; 3 of 
these States restrict the potato tubers 
only, but the other 4 restrict different 
articles. All 7 States set up different 
conditions governing shipment of the 
restricted articles, and all 7 of the 
States restrict different areas. 


alfalfa weevil. 


THE PRIVILEGE of doing business is 
now an accepted subject for taxation, 
but when two people in the same busi- 
ness are taxed unequally there is good 
reason to believe that an attempt is be- 
ing made to hamper one. In the busi- 
ness of selling plants and seeds, nur- 
serymen who sell their products across 
interstate lines have just such a com- 
plaint. The report to the Secretary of 
Agriculture cites the licensing of State 
nurserymen as one example of trade 
barriers between States. 

[Concluded on page 17| 
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THE PRICE consumers have to pay for credit depends partly upon the security they are able to give; 


partly upon the types of loan agencies in the community. . . 


Cheaper credit for farmers has been obtained 


not so much by prohibition of usury as by making cheaper sources of loans available to farm families. 


Loan Sharks Take Their Toll 


“Money while you wait” ... “Salary loans on just 
your signature”... read typical ads of bootleggers 
who prey on ignorant buyers of “quick and easy” credit* 


HARDLY a State legislature meets 
without having before it at least one 
“anti-loan-shark” bill. Consumers 
who understand that credit is a major 
consumer problem, citizens who want 
to have the facts before they make up 
their minds about bills and laws, ask: 
“Who are the loan sharks?” ‘Why 
do we have them in our midst?” 
“What can be done about the whole 
problem ?” 

Loan sharks are lenders of money 
who operate outside the pale of the 
law. In the field of credit, they are the 
bootleggers. In 27 States, with two- 
thirds of the population of the Union, 
personal finance companies, or small 


*This is the fifth of a series of articles on con- 
sumer credit. Previous articles have appeared in 
the Guide for Jan. 30, Feb. 13, Feb. 27, Mar. 13, 
1939 


loan companies, are operating under 
State license and State supervision. 
Some people say the interest rates these 
companies charge are too high, and 
call them “Ioan sharks.’’ About rates, 
opinions vary. But for purposes of 
discussion it is generally agreed to re- 
serve the term “sharks” for those who 
operate without license or supervision, 
and who violate the law’s letter as well 
as its social purpose. 


INTEREST RATES on consumer credit 
seldom are very low. Making loans in 
small sums, investigating applicants, 
collecting on the instalment plan, keep- 
ing books on many small payments, 
taking the risks of inadequate security, 
often borrowing the money from 
banks to loan to consumers—all these 
factors run up the costs of legitimate 





commercial lenders. Licensed personal 
finance companies, as we have seen, 
may charge from 2 or 21/, to 31 per- 
cent per month on outstanding bal- 
ances. Lowest going rates consumers 
can find are usually those of credit 
unions, at 24 or 34 or 1 percent per 
month on unpaid loan balances. At 
any rate, if consumers understand why 
they are unlikely to get honest-to-good- 
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MOST CONSUMERS need to borrow—this year or next year. When 
emergencies like sickness come, if the family is not insured against 
the financial strain, it must know where to turn for cash in a hurry. 


ness “6 percent” credit, they will be 
past the first hurdle which besets those 
who are making a dash for credit. 


“SEX PERCENT” a year is usually a 
snare and a delusion; 240 percent is 
often a reality and a catastrophe which 
hits those who borrow from bootleg 
lenders. Percentage figures on loan 
shark rates go so high it becomes hard 
to follow their meaning. One hundred 
and twenty and 240 percent a year are 
about the lowest common rates; rates 
of 1,040 and 2,000 percent a year are 
not uncommon. 

Borrow $20 from a loan shark till 
pay day 2 weeks off, and you will 
usually pay back at least $22. A $2 
charge on $20 for 2 weeks is 260 per- 
cent a year. The same $2 charge 
would probably be levied for a week’s 
advance; in that event, the interest rate 
would be double—520 percent a year. 

Worse than the interest rate, how- 
ever, is the loan shark technique of 
making it difficult, often impossible, 
for the borrower to repay the principal. 
Once a customer, the borrower is 
tricked or bullied into continuing to 
pay interest—not only interest on the 
original balance, but often interest on 
interest. Allowing him to fall a little 
behind, the shark may grant him an- 


other loan to keep up interest payments 
on the first loan. The principal is al- 
ways hanging over his head, perhaps 
mounting with terrifying speed. 

Interest is so high that it does not 
so much matter to the illegal lender 
whether the original principal ever gets 
repaid. In over 700 complaints against 
loan sharks recently filed with the St. 
Louis Bar Association, most of the 
loans had run over 6 months, at 20 per- 
cent a month interest. At that rate, it 
takes the loan shark only 5 months of 
collecting interest to get back the full 
principal of the loan; whatever he col- 
lects by way of either interest or prin- 
cipal after that is “gravy.” 


FIGURES ON INTEREST and prin- 
cipal tell only part of the story. Bor- 
rowers are harried not only by dollars- 
and-cents charges but by collection 
methods typical of operators who are 
already outside the law. Threats to 
complain to the borrower’s employer, 
threats to file a wage assignment or 
garnishee a borrower's salary—which 
may mean loss of his job—are routine. 
These may be varied with annoying 
telephone calls to the borrower's office, 
visits in which he is loudly denounced 
in public as a deadbeat and a crook, in- 
sulting visits or terrifying phone calls 


and messages to the borrower’s wife, or 
even his children at school. The New 
York District Attorney's office brought 
to light cases in which men were beaten 
up—some for slowness in payment, 
others for attempting to pay off the 
principal of their debts. With 200 
post office employees found in the 
toils of ‘unbearable obligations” to 
loan sharks, a postmaster in Texas re- 
cently told the State Legislature, “We 
have had one suicide, and one em- 
ployee sent to the penitentiary for em- 
bezzlement directly attributable to loan 
sharks.” 


EXACTLY HOW MUCH of con- 
sumers’ money these credit leeches get 
is hard to tell. Bootleg business col- 
lects enormous interest but few statis- 
tics. Probably between 150 million 
and 200 million dollars a year are 
borrowed from sharks, The amount 
has been going down for many years, 
largely because of the competition of 
less expensive forms of consumer 
credit. But consumers still go to loan 
sharks for about 10 or 15 out of every 
100 dollars of small loans. 

In Missouri, a State official estimated 
that some 80,000 people borrowed 3 
million dollars last year from loan 
sharks—paying about 240 percent a 
year interest. A Minnesota State com- 
mittee some years ago figured there 
were 20,000 loan shark victims in Min- 
neapolis alone. In Denver, as the re- 
sult of the campaign by one newspaper, 
it was possible to get prosecution of 50 
loan sharks, charging up to 750 percent 
a year. Many of them were convicted. 

Occasionally there is such a “drive” 
and a few loan sharks may be sent to 
jail. From time to time, their con- 
tracts will be challenged in the courts, 
and thrown out. Generally, however, 
they rent office space openly; they ad- 
vertise in the newspapers ; they even go 
to court to collect from their victims. 
In fact, they usually collect without 
challenge or question. Before the pas- 
sage of Kentucky’s new small loan act, 
in a single city during a period of just 
5 months 627 people were haled into 
court by loan sharks. Usurious con- 
tracts have no validity in law, but the 
loan sharks won practically all of their 
cases. 
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No other illegal business works so 
openly or invokes the law with such 
success to collect its bills. Usury is 
against the law in practically every 
State. How do loan sharks get away 
with it? 

Borrowers are ignorant, timid, wor- 
ried. They do not have the time or 
the experience to go to law to challenge 
oppressive contracts or to defend cases 
brought against them. Loan sharks 
know the law; technicalities are found 
to evade usury laws. Laws better 
suited to a legitimate small loan busi- 
ness are lacking in a score of States. 
(The Uniform Small Loan Law was 
discussed in “The Big Business of 
Small Loans,” in our March 13, 1939, 
issue.) The credit bootlegger fills 
a genuine economic need—or at least 
appears to, by his initial loan—to many 
a hard-pressed family. 


USURY LAWS alone have not been 
sufficient to prevent usury where peo- 
ple needed to borrow. There have 
always been some methods of collect- 
ing extortionate interest which have 
got by the courts. Most common form 
of evasion of usury laws is salary buy- 
ing. The victim does not make a loan; 
he “‘sells” the loan shark part or all of 
his salary. Many courts have held this 
to be a sale of goods rather than a loan 
of money; and on a sale of goods the 
price may be nobody else’s business. 

On the 15th of the month, for ex- 
ample, the borrower sells $20 of his 
salary, due on the 30th, for $18. The 
loan shark appoints the borrower his 
agent to collect the salary on the 30th 
and deliver it to him. The borrower is 
threatened with prosecution for embez- 
zlement if he does not deliver. Often 
there is no attempt to collect the full 
amount which was “sold”; only the 
charges are collected, and the loan is 
renewed for another 2 weeks; and so 
on indefinitely. 

Salary-buying first grew to nation- 
wide importance among railroad work- 
ers whose wages were not paid until 2 
weeks after they had been earned. 
Many States have now specifically out- 
lawed salary buying or at least banned 
purchase of salaries before they have 
been earned. Other States have de- 
fined it as a loan of money and hence 


subject to whatever restrictions govern 
loans. 


OTHER SUBTERFUGES are legion. 
Here are some which have been re- 
ported by the Kansas Legislative 
Council: 

(1) Plain note method. The bor- 
rower signs a note for the principal he 
actually receives plus the heavy inter- 
est. On this total sum, the note inno- 
cently bears “interest after maturity” 
at the legal rate. 

(2) Two-note plan. The shark 
takes two notes, one for the principal 
actually loaned, “with interest after 
maturity,” and another for the amount 
of the interest, bearing the same due 
date. 

(3) Bonus or contribution plan. 
One note is taken for the amount of 
a loan; and the borrower signs another 
document promising to contribute a 
stated amount to the support of the 
loan company’s office, or pay a bonus to 
the loan company for securing the loan. 

(4) Insurance racket. The bor- 
rower has to take out a large insurance 
policy on his household goods or his 
auto, for a much longer period of time 
than the loan is supposed to run. The 
shark may be the agent for the insur- 
ance company; or he may split fees 
with the agents; or he may collect the 
money and not have the policy written 
at all. Life insurance policies may be 
used to vary this device. 

(5) Merchandise sales. The sub- 
terfuge here is to sell the borrower— 
as a condition of the loan—some 
valueless beads or furniture, say for 
$15 on a loan of $25 in cash, and take 
a note for $40. 

(6) Merchandise order plan. Here 
the loan office gives the borrower, who 
needs cash, an order on a grocery store, 
say for $20 worth of groceries. The 
grocery which is in on the scheme 
cashes the order for $15. The bor- 
rower, of course, has to repay $20 next 
pay day. 

(7) Brokerage. Two offices, usu- 
ally run by the same people, claim to 
be broker and lender. Application for 
the loan has to be made through the 
“broker” who then submits it to the 
lender. The broker's commission 
makes a fat interest charge. 


(8) Endorsement selling. The loan 
will not be made unless it is endorsed. 
There is, “fortunately,” someone avail- 
able who will endorse the note—at 
the borrower's expense. 

This is not meant to be an exhaus- 
tive catalog of methods of evading the 
laws; only a glimpse at typical methods. 


FIRST STEP in an anti-loan-shark cam- 
paign which is more than a publicity 
splurge is to make available other 
sources of small loans. 

Equally important is a campaign of 
education to tell people more of the 
facts of consumer credit, to let them 
know where they can get the best 
terms and the cheapest credit when 
they need to borrow. Consumer or- 
ganizations can do valuable work help- 
ing the average family budget go fur- 
ther with less heartache, if they will 
spread the ‘‘do’s” and “‘don’ts’’ of bor- 
rowing and buying on time and on 
charge accounts. 

Consumers run their own loan agen- 
cies when they form credit unions. 
Part of the credit union job is educa- 
tion of the members in use of other 
forms of credit, and education gener- 
ally in how to make the consumer 
dollar buy more. 

Community agencies should offer 
legal defense to individuals against 
loan shark exactions and intimidation. 
Legal Aid Societies and civic, business, 
and professional groups in many com- 
munities have volunteered needed legal 
protection. The office of the District 
Attorney may also be invoked for pro- 
tection. Local Small Claims Courts 
can give some borrowers relief from 
loan sharks. 

In the long run every move which 
diminishes the insecurity of modern 
industrial life helps in wiping out the 
loan shark. Protection against unem- 
ployment, loss of earnings, the finan- 
cial hazards of sickness, strengthen 
families in their ability to consume 
without resort to ruinous credit. 

Credit for consumers, however, like 
credit for agriculture and for industry, 
is an established part of the going sys- 
tem of producing and distributing 
goods. Next article in this series will 
tell of pawnbrokers and remedial loan 
societies as sources of cash loans. 
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A COLD STORAGE locker plant 
built into a cooperative grocery is one 
“frozen asset’’ that’s proving valuable 
to a Farmers’ Union cooperative in 


Iowa. The locker plant, according to 
its manager, has not only tied member- 
ship closer to the store, but has also 
brought city people into the farmer- 
owned cooperative in growing num- 
bers. Each of the 324 lockers holds 
from 150 to 250 pounds of meat. The 
co-op’s manager warns against cheap 
construction, and advises building no 
fewer than 300 lockers. 

The plant cost $8,000, which does 
not include the cost of a building to 
house it, since it was made a part of 
the already going grocery store. Thirty 
carloads of livestock ate expected to 
run through these lockers in a year. 
When all the lockers have been rented, 
a net saving each year of $2,000 is 
looked for. Revenue comes from rent- 
ing lockers at $10 a year, and a charge 
of 1 cent a pound for processing the 
meat brought in for storage. 


A COMMUNITY REFRIGERA- 
TION plant of the locker storage type 
is planned by 300 farm families near 
Piqua, Ohio. They have secured a 
$15,000 loan from the Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration to build the 
plant. The REA regards the loan as 
“an experiment likely to lead to wide- 
spread use of community plants.” The 
cooperative’s lines, among the first in 
the country to be built with REA 
funds, will bring power to the refrig- 
erator plant. The 300 lockers, each of 
6 cubic feet capacity, will be rented to 
members. The rental return is calcu- 
lated as “‘ample to retire the loan, pay 
for electricity used from the coopera- 
tive lines, and to provide additional 
funds for payrolls and working capital. 
Aside from supervisory and engineer- 





ing tasks, once the plant is in opera- 
tion, the greater part of the labor will 
be performed by the farm members.” 


FIRST RURAL ELECTRIC CO-OP to 
select a woman for its president is one 
in Illinois. This association recently 
received a loan of $403,000 from the 
Rural Electrification Administration to 
enable it to build 366 miles of line to 
serve its 1,271 members. Other REA- 
aided organizations have women on 
their boards of directors, but this is the 
first one to have a woman as executive 
head. 

“If REA projects are to be success- 
ful, not only on the basis of pay-out, 
but on the basis of rendering the larg- 
est possible service to rural communi- 
ties,’ remarks Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministrator John M. Carmody, “more 
and more farm women must take an 
active part in the program from the be- 
ginning. In many cases the women 
will derive more benefit from the use 
of electricity than the men. They are 
more conscious of its need—many of 
them will redesign their homes—they 
will have new kitchens 
kitchen arrangements. They want to 
know what electricity will do for them. 
They want to know what it will cost. 
The best way to find out about all of 
these things is to participate actively in 
the program. Every REA board of di- 
rectors should have women on it as 


and new 


active members.” 


ONE ANNUAL summer attraction for 
cooperators is the conference tour of 
Nova Scotia. For the third successive 
year, this tour is being sponsored by 
the Cooperative League of the U. S. A. 
together with the Extension Depart- 
ment of St. Francis Xavier University 
of Antigonish, Nova Scotia. In 1937 
and 1938 some 300 people from the 









United States made the trip: to see 
Nova Scotia’s cooperatives in action. 
This year’s tour is set for August 21- 
September 2. 


IN THE SECOND labor-and-coopera- 
tive confab in recent months, co-op 
leaders sat down with trade unionists 
from the American Federation of 
Labor and the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations in a weekend of discus- 
sion on mutual aims and working 
relationships. The Racine, Wisconsin, 
Consumers’ Cooperative was host to 
150 delegates who came from 20 
unions and farm and city cooperatives 
in Wisconsin, Illinois, Minnesota, In- 
diana, and Ohio. Agreement seemed 
to prevail on the possibility of having 
labor and the cooperatives work to- 
gether to achieve a common goal of a 
higher American standard of living. 


COOPERATION will get a professor- 
ship all to itself at Laval University in 
Quebec. The university's School of 
Social Sciences declares that it ‘“‘at- 
taches particular importance to this 
new Chair which will have as its pur- 
pose the spreading, not only among 
our intellectual elect, but also among 
the masses of the people, the idea of 
the common effort basis of the cooper- 
ative movement.” 


LEARNING BY DOING is more and 
more the rule in consumer education. 
Latest group of students to try con- 
sumer cooperation on their own are 
the pupils at the Askov, Minnesota, 
high school. Thirty-six of them are 
members of their own cooperative. 
Through it they buy pencils, paper, and 
other school supplies. Once a month 
they have an “educational and business 
meeting,” when they take up balance 
sheets and operating statements. 
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LABELS that enable consumers to buy 
groceries by grade and by facts, have 
been adopted by five regional consum- 
ers’ cooperative wholesales. Through 
their national headquarters, the five 
wholesale associations—whose _affili- 
ated retail groceries do a total business 
of over 5 million dollars a year—are 
putting a uniform co-op label on their 
canned foods. Government grades are 
utilized where they are available. A 
short statement of cooperative princi- 
ples also appears on the label, which 
has been designed by a cooperative 
design service. 

Consumer cooperatives are selling 
more and more Government-graded 
canned fruits and vegetables and meat. 
A cooperative wholesale in Chicago has 
put out a readable 4-page circular en- 
titled ‘“‘How is the Consumer Protected 
by Government Grading?” A few 
headings of the pamphlet indicate its 
scope: “Grades A, B, C—what they 
mean,” “How to save by buying graded 
canned foods,” ‘Scientific reliability,” 
“You—the Consumer—last to be in- 
formed,” ‘Your co-op buyers—Grade 
score sheets.” 


STOP SIGNS IN TRADE 
[Concluded from page 12| 


Nurserymen living in one State but 
doing business in another, must in 
some instances, first pay a fee which is 
as high as $25. Then their salesman 
must pay for the privilege of represent- 
ing the company. If their salesmen 
sell something, they must pay a fee for 
the inspection of what they sell. Fi- 
nally in a few States they must post a 
bond as high as $1,000 against the ap- 
pearance of disease in the plants they 
sell. The result of such collections and 
regulations is that small nurserymen 
are forced to abstain altogether from 
doing business in certain States, be- 
cause the pyramiding of taxes is more 
than the business they do in those 
States can bear. 


ANYONE who has ever been quaran- 
tined because someone in his house had 
scarlet fever knows just how drastic 
a quarantine can be. But suppose 
someone should be quarantined for 
scarlet fever when he didn’t have 


scarlet fever, when no one in his house 
had scarlet fever, and when there was 
not the slightest danger of scarlet fever 
in the city. There is no point in going 
into what this person would think, but 
that is probably just what farmers and 
business men in some States think 
about the quarantines that have been 
directed against them. 

Glanders, a horse and mule disease, 
has practically been wiped out, yet 13 
States still require all horses and mules 
entering them to pass a test for this 
disease. 

Another State complains that its to- 
mato products are quarantined by a sec- 
ond State because of tomato pinworm. 
Yet the only infestation in the quaran- 
tined State is in a greenhouse in one 
county. Admitting that perhaps that 
county’s products should be quaran- 
tined, this State still objects to a 
blanket quarantine applying to all of 
its tomato products. 


MOST QUARANTINE LAWS have 
a scientific basis, but there are a very 
few which read like notices posted on 
spite fences. Louisiana applies a re- 
ciprocal quarantine to the product of 
any State which quarantines that prod- 
uct when it comes from Louisiana. If, 
for example, citrus fruit from Louisi- 
ana is quarantined in Florida for fear 
of the citrus scab, then, automatically, 
healthy Florida citrus fruit is quaran- 
tined in Louisiana. 

Another State gives its Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture the right to in- 
spect fruits and vegetables coming into 
the State and to reject them for any 
one of a number of reasons including 
the reason that the supply of fruits and 
vegetables is ample in the State already 
without additional importations. 

In California where quarantines pro- 
tect the citrus fruit industry against 
plant enemies, quarantines are almost 
sacred cows. But despite the delicacy 
of the subject, scientifically minded 
State authorities asked the University 
to study the efficacy and the economic 
effects of quarantines. As a result of 
this study some principles in regard to 
quarantines were formulated. 


FIRST OF ALL, the study said, a quar- 
antine is justified only when it is 


cheaper and less burdensome to pre- 
vent the introduction of a disease than 
it is to fight it after it has been 
introduced. 

Sub-principles under this heading 
would make all quarantines meet these 
tests. Is it directed at a disease which 
threatens substantial damage? Is it 
the only way to attack the disease or 
pest? Is it likely that the quarantine 
will actually achieve its purpose? Will 
the quarantine save more than it will 
cost ? 

Once a quarantine has been decided 
on, it should be enforced so as to 
cause as little interruption with trade 
and the activities of a community as 
possible. 

No State should quarantine products 
on account of a disease which it has 
within its own borders and about which 
it is doing nothing. 

Finally, if the major usefulness of 
quarantine has passed or if the quar- 
antine ceases to be effective, it should 
be rescinded. 

Now it is these fundamental princi- 
ples which some quarantines violate. 
And when they do violate them, they 
interfere with commerce, put addi- 
tional burdens on farmers, and add to 
the cost to consumers of farm products. 


NO ONE should think for a moment, 
however, that the officials in the States 
and the Federal Government who are 
charged with maintaining defenses 
against plant and animal diseases are 
not concerned about the unfortunate 
by-products of quarantines and quaran- 
tine laws. Regional and national com- 
mittees have made some progress in 
standardizing quarantine regulations. 
Proposals are now in the air to strike 
at uneconomic and undesirable regula- 
tions as directly as officials seek to 
strike at disease. 
“. . . Quarantines,” the report to 
the Secretary of Agriculture concludes, 
. “are beneficial and indispensable 
” But they should not be allowed 
to build walls around individual States 
or to make the United States a collec- 
tion of Balkan States with the equiva- 
lent of trade barriers and customs sta- 
tions at each State line. Between the 
two alternatives there is ample room 
for efficient, economic quarantines. 
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OVERALL DOLLARS 
[Concluded from page 5] 


ways bought overalls with extra long 
trouser lengths, and they do not seem 
disposed to buy overalls that come in 
regular lengths. 

Originally designed to take care of 
shrinkage, these long trouser legs now 
serve another purpose. When over- 
alls wear out at the knees, as they will, 
some people simply cut the knees out 
and move the trouser legs up. 


SOME OVERALLS come in metcer- 
ized fabrics. Mercerizing gives the 
fabric greater durability, colors that 
hold slightly longer, and a permanent, 
glossy finish. 

Not to be confused with mercerized 
fabrics, are fabrics which contain siz- 
ing. Fabrics are sized to give them 
gloss and weight. Unfortunately the 
gloss and weight which are obtained by 
the use of glue or starch wash out im- 
mediately. The way to tell whether a 
pair of overalls—or any fabric for that 
matter—is sized, is to take the fabric 
in the hands and rub it very hard. If 
it contains sizing, a white dust will 
work loose. If it is mercerized, the 
rubbing will not affect the finish. 


FABRICATION is about as important 
in a garment as a fabric. And it isn’t 
so much a stitch in time that counts as 
it is a stitch in place. Wherever the 
seams are put under pressure, in the 
seat, in the crotch, where the straps are 
joined, and at the pockets, there the 
stitching should be doubly firm. 
Overalls are usually held together 
by a double row of stitching through- 
out, with double rows of bar stitches, 
that is cross stitches, relieving pressure 
and reinforcing the garment against 
strain. Some overalls even take an 
additional precaution against giveaway 
seams by triple stitching them. Fed- 
eral Government specifications require 
as a rule only double stitching. But 
to make sure that the seams are strong, 
the number of stitches to the inch is 
specified, either 10 or 12; and the 
seams are required to be lapped, that 
is, the seam is joined together so that 


one edge of the cloth is wider than the 
other. After the edges are stitched 
together, the wide edge is then folded 
over the first rough seam and stitched 
down. 

Where the bib is joined to the trou- 
sers of overalls there is usually a band. 
Sometimes the band is attached, and 
the trousers are hitched up to the bib 
Hitches 
don’t come asunder so quickly, how- 
ever, if this one operation is broken 
down into two parts so that first the 
hitch is made with a lapped seam and 
then the band is sewn on over the 
seam. ‘This might be called a double 
hitch; but whatever it is called, it is 
stronger than a single hitch, and its use 
on a pair of overalls usually indicates 
good workmanship throughout the 
garment. 

Trimmings on overalls — buckles, 
buttons, suspender slides, and loops— 
are just as important to the overalls as 
the trimmings are to a Thanksgiving 
dinner. Good trimmings must be able 
to stand the beating they get from 
frequent, thorough laundering. This 
means they must not bend or break 
and they must not rust. 

Buckles should be either brass or 
aluminum, and so should the buttons. 
Slides and loops really should be brass 
or aluminum too, but stamped steel 
will do. Wire will not do. 

Buttons, finally, should be riveted 
on with a rustproof metal rather than 
sewed on. 


all in one sewing operation. 


AFTER THE OVERALLS are bought, 
there is the laundering of them to be 
considered. If you want them to hold 
their color, avoid the excessive use of 
lye or alkaline soaps. Where the water 
is hard, use a hardwater soap. 

Overalls get dirtier than a small 
boy’s face, and to get them clean half- 
way measures won't do. They should 
be soaked, but only along with gar- 
ments of the same color. Then, after 
soaking, the overalls should be washed 
in water as hot as you can take it. 
Soiled spots should be sponged with 
soap. 


NO HOUSEWIFE would go to the 
market to buy a week’s supply of gro- 
ceries without taking a checklist along 


with her. As she buys each thing she 
needs she checks it off. When families 
buy overalls they are likewise buying a 
great many things—fabric, trimmings, 
stitches, seams, dye, and style. 

For buying overalls then it is just 
as wise to carry a checklist as it is for 
buying groceries. 

Here is an overall checklist—Fabric: 
Check the weight, breaking strength, 
and number of yarns per inch. Is it 
colorfast to washing? To light? How 
much will it shrink in laundering? Is 
it mercerized? Does it contain exces- 
sive sizing? Is it the kind of fabric 
best suited to your needs? 

Stitches: Is it double or triple 
stitched? How many stitches are there 
to the inch? Are there bar stitches at 
strategic places? 

Seams: Are they lapped? Will they 
chafe? Will they ravel loose? 

Trimmings: Are they brass or alumi- 
num? Are the buttons riveted on? 

Of course, the manufacturer could 
supply consumers with a label that 
would recite these facts. It is to the 
credit of some overall manufacturers 
that their labels tell true-to-life stories. 
Unfortunately, some labels have a 
tendency toward the fictional. 


THUS A LABEL sometimes features 
an irrelevant quality of the overalls as 
if it really determined value. These 
overalls have patented Namby-Pamby 
buttonholes, the label will say. The 
answer is, so what? But consumers 
can say “So what?” with the proper 
accent only if they really know what 
to look for. And this calls for con- 
sumer information available to the peo- 
ple who need it. 

It also calls, it might be added, for 
a method of getting this information 
to consumers, and for consumers who 
will take the time to acquire the infor- 
mation. 

As with many other kinds of con- 
sumer goods, when standards are de- 
veloped and used on labels, consumers 
will become smart buyers of overalls 
without becoming overall experts. 


e 
“He who buys needs a thousand 


eyes; he who sells but one.” 
Poor Richard’s Almanac. 
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